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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
LETTER VII. 
Fredericksted, in Santa Cruz, March 23, 1834. 
The distance from St. Thomas to Santa Cruz 


is but forty miles, and the two islands are of 


course distinctly seen from each other. We em 
barked at St. Thomas in the evening, and were 
in Fredericksteed to breakfast. The approach 
to Santa Cruz is charming; the shore is gently 
undulated, and beyond rises into hills without 
being mountainous; and the town, though small, 
is extremely neat, and lies on the margin of the 
ocean, shaded by cocoa-nut and tamarind trees. 

Towards evening we took a promenade on 
the beach, in a northern direction; but we had 
not gone far, alternately admiring the sea and 
land, when our attention was suddenly arrested 
by a ghastly exhibition. It consisted of four 
negro heads and as many hands, nailed upon 
stakes between the sea and the Ingh road. You 
cannot pass either way without seeing these 
mortal remains, which a tropical sun and the 
birds of prey have rendered horribly disgusting. 
These deluded men were executed within the 
past month, not for an organised insurrection, 
but for having burned some valuable property of 
their master in order to revenge themselves on 
the overseer. 

March 27.—Breakfasted at the residence of 
Capt. 5., where we were most kindly received. 
The native fruits cf the West Indies grow with 
great luxuriance on this island, and our host 
showed us his orchard of shaddoeks, oranges and 
grape-fruit,* which seemed for a moment to 
realise the visions of fairy-land. The grape-fruit, 
though little known in the United States, is much 
esteemed here, and obtains its name fromm its 
flavour, which resembles that of’ the grape. 
When fully grown, it is the size and shape of an 
ostrich’s egg, of a pale yellow colour, and smooth 
on the surface. 

Capt. S. also showed a white slave—a female 
child of nine or ten years of age, with long 
flaxen hair, good features, and a complexion that 
some ladies might envy. But she is still a slave: 

* This fruit is also alluded to in the Journal of a 
West India Proprietor— Ed. 





nor are such examples infrequent. in the West 
Indies; for 1 have repeatedly seen adults whum 
[ took for white men until I was assured to the 
contrary. 

Well may Santa Cruz be called the “Garden 
of the West Indies,”’ for no one of the islands 
surpasses it in the luxuriant growth of vegetable 
nature. Though much smaller than Barbadoes, 
its sugar crops have often equalled those of that 
island; its fruits are finer and its plantations much 
more tastefully arranged. No estate in Santa 
Cruz embraces more or Jess than 150 acres, as 
regulated by Jaw. The buildings on these estates 
look like so many villages, the mansion of the 
planter rising conspicuous above the numerous 
negro houses which surround it. The dwellings 
of the slaves, however, are generally extremely 
comfortable; and this class of people appears to 
be in almost every sense of the word well cared 
for. Hence they have rarely shown any attempt 
at insubordination. 

Although Santa Cruz belongs to the Danes, it 
is chiefly inhabited by English planters and mer- 
chants, and consequently here, as at St. Thomas, 
the English language takes precedence. ‘lhe 
style of living also resembles that of good fami- 
lies in England: they dine late and live luxuri- 
ously, and their hospitality is probably no where 
surpassed. 

March 28.—Went with a small party in gigs 
to Christianstced, or Bass-end; this town is much 
larger than Fredericksteed, and is said to contain 
5000 inhabitants. It is moreover the governor's 
residence. The distance between the two towns 
is about fifteen miles over the finest road I ever 
saw, shaded fur a great part of the distance by 
magnificent cabbage trees. ‘The roads all over 
the island are equally as good as this; for the uw 
compels every planter to keep in order so much 
of the road as passes through his estate. If any 
objection can be made to these roads it is their 
whiteness; being made of a light-coloured lime- 
stone, the reflection during the heat of the day 
is almost intolerable, and can only be mitigated 
by the use of a pair of green spectacles, which a 
stranger should bring with him, for they cannot 
be had here. On arriving at Santa Cruz I found 
that three things were necessary to comfort: 
plenty of money, a passport, and a pair of green 
spectacles. The first item needs no explanation, 
and the last is already understood ; nor is the 
passport a trivial consideration. With it you 
may pass from one Danish island to another a)- 
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ment makes you pay ten dollars before they will 
permit you to leave the island; and this exorbi- 
tant tax is levied every time you may have oc- 
casion to change your location, however tem- 
porary the change may be. A passport from 
the secretary of state at Washington costs 
nothing, and saves much useless expenditure and 
galling imposition. 
Yours, &c. 
(To be continued.) 
——- 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of John Randolph to a Young Relative ; 
embracing a series of years from Early Youth 
to Mature Manhood. | vol., 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1834. Se- 
cond notice. 


We are disposed to maintain that the litera- 
ture of America is beginning to assume a 
better and a Joftier character; and that the re- 
proaches cast upon it by foreigners have of late 
been proved not to be deserved. It was the 
Abbe Raynal, we believe, who asserted that 
America had not produced a single man of ge- 
nius! To this Mr. Jefierson is reported to 
have said: ** When we shall have existed asa 
people as long as the Greeks did before they 
produced a Homer, the Romanus a Virgil, and 
the French a Racine and Voltaire, the English a 
Shakspeare and Milton; should this reproach be 
still true, we will enquire from what unfriendly 
causes it has proceeded, that the other countries 
of Europe and quarters of the earth shall not 
have inscribed any name of ours on the roll of 
poets.” We use the same language as Milton 
and Shakspeare, and why should we not have 
inspired poets, and authors of renown in every 
department of literature?) America can main- 
tain her own ground even now, and it may be 
that, if the rivalry is pursued, as it no doubt will 
be, we may show European writers that they 
have no such overwhelming cause of exultation. 
Whatever progress was wade in letters for the 
first quarter of a century, undoubtedly has been 
surpassed in the succeeding years. We have 
confined ourselves too much, it is true, to the 
“useful,” in the narrow sense of the word. In 
a country like the United States, where the 
classes of society remain to be formed, the eom- 
parative equality which exists, reduces almost 
every individual to some profession or labour. 
It is only in refined states, generally speaking, 
that literature can be cultivated. The useful 





most free of expense; but without it the govern- 





to do. 


ers, Randolph determined to make a figure in 
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must precede the ornamental, and the necessities 
of men wust be satisfied before their luxuries. 


In stating, as we did in the last Journal, that 
Mr. Randolph's letters were a valuable contri- 
bution to our national literature, we promised to 
fortify the position with extracts; this we proceed 
If no other remains of Randolph were 
extant, (and that there exists no corrected cupies 
Of his speochos will always be cause of regret,) 
this volume would place him in the ranks of * men 
of genius.’’ A proud and a disappointed man, 
disappointed of most of the endearments of life, 
feoling the consciousness of strong mental pow 


political life, and to it sacrified more than com- 
ported with his happiness. His eflorts were for 
present effect, and to this eud he was generally 
found in the ranks of the opposition, where more 
1oom was to be found for display. Here he 
was met and jostled by crowds equally anxious 
to mount the pinnacle of popularity, and he ac- 
knowledges in one of bis letters, written from 
Washington dusipg the session in 1621, that 
fier all his eflorts, he finds himself nobody, 
It seems that he had no home affections but 
those of his nephew to fall back upon when the 
world and the worldly deserted him, 


Kkut we must quote from these delightful let- 
ters, as the true and only remaining clue to his 
real sentiments—the key which unlocks the se- 
crets of his heart. They are addressed to his fa- 
vourite nephew, the care of whose education he 
had undertaken, and will explain themselves as 
they proceed. Fer the sake of husbanding space 
we omit in general the dates, and the conclusions 
of the letters, always in the warmest style of af- 
fectionate regard. ‘The specimens are of various 
kinds, to exhibit the character of the corres- 
pondence. 

“ Georgetown, Jan. 31, 1806. 


“ My Dear Tneopore.—I send you by the New Or. 
leans mail, * letters written by the great Mr. Pitt, after- 
wards Earl of Chatham, to his nephew, when at college.’ 
You know my opinion of Lord Chatham : ‘that he was 
at once the greatest practical statesman that ever lived, 
and the most transcendant orator. With all this, he 
was a truly good man (indeed, he must have been, since 
virtue is essential to greul excellence in laudable pursuits,) 
und the most elegant aud polished gentleman of bis 
tine. 

* * 7 * oe ” » “ * 

sd * *. At your time of life, my son, I 
was even more ineligibly placed than you are, and 
would have given worids for quiet seclusion and books, 
T never had either. You will smile when I tell you that 
the first map that J almost ever saw was one of Virginia, 
when I was nearly filleen; and that I never (until the 
age of manhood) possessed any treative on geography, 
other than an obsolete Guzeticer of Salmon, and wy 
sole atlas were the five maps, if yon will honour them 
with that name, contained in the Gazetteer, cach not 
quite so big as this page, of the three great eastern di- 
visions, and two western ones, uf the earth. Tho best 
and only Latin Dictionary that I ever owned, you now 
have. IT hada emall Greek Lexicon, bought with my 
own pocket meney, and many other books, acquired in 
the same way, (from 16 to 20 yours of age;) but these 
were merely books of amusement. L never was with 
any preceptor, one only excepted, (and je left the schoo! 
after | bad been there about two months,) who would 
deserve to be called a Latin or Greek scholat; and 1 
never had amy waster of nodern languages, but an old 
Frenchman, (some gentleman valet, J suppose,) who 
could neither write or spell. 

“IT mention these things, my ehitd, that yon may rot 
be disheartened, "Tis true, that I am a very ignorant 
man, for ove who is thought to have received a learned 
education. You ({ hope) will aequire more information, 
and digest it better. There is an old proverb, “ You 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks,” Yours is the 


up, whilst he is fresh and vigorous, provision for his 
declining age. 

“When L asked whether you had received the bank 
notee Isent you, I did not mean to enquire how you had 
laid them out, Don't you #eo the difference? From 
your not mentioning that they had come to hand, (a 
careloss omission—you ehould break yourself of this 
havit,) and your cousin informing mo that sho had not 
received two packets sent by the same mail, | con. 
cluded that the notes were probably lost or embezzled, 
Hence my enquiry after them, No, my son; whatever 
cush | send you (unless for some special purpose) ix 
yours; you will spend it as you please, and | have no- 
thing to say to it. ‘That you will not er a it ina 
manner that you ought to be ashamed of, L have the 
fullost confidence. ‘To pry into such affaira would not 
only betray a want of taat confidence, and even a sus. 
picion disereditable tu us both, but infringe upon your 
rights and independence. For, although you are not 
of an age to Le your own master, and independent in 
all your actions, yet you are possessed of rights which 
it would be tyranny aud injustice to withhold, or in- 
vade. Indeed, this independence, which ia so much 
vaunted, and which young people think consists in do- 
ing what they please, when they grow up to man's 
ewtale, (with as much justice as the poor negro thinks 
liberty consists in being supported in idleness, by other 
people's Jabour,)—this independence is but a name, 
Place us where you will—along with our rights thore 
must coexist correlative dutics—and the more exalted 
the station, the more arduous are these lust, Indeed, 
us the duty is precisely correspondent to the power, it 
follows thut the richer, the wiser, tuo more powerful 
a man is, tLe greater is the obligation upon him to em- 
ploy his gifts in lessening the sum of human misery; 
and this employment constitutes happiness, which the 
weak and wicked vainly imagine to consist in wealth, 
finery, or sensual gratification, Who so niiserable as 
the bad Emperor of Rome? Who more happy than 
Trajan and Antonius? Look at the fretful, peevish, 
rich man, whose senses aro as much jaded by atteimpt- 
iny to embrace too much gratification, as the limbs of 
the poor post horse are by incessant labour. [See the 
Gentlemen and Basket-makers, and, indecd, the whole 
of Sandford and Merton.]} 

* Do not, however, undervalue, on that account, the 
character of the real gentleman, which is the most re- 
spectable amongst men, It consists not of plate, and 
equipoge, cnd rich living, any more than in the disease 
which that mode of life engenders; but in éruth, cour- 
tesy, bravery, generosity, and learning, which last, 
although not essential to it, yet does verg much to 
adorn and illustrate the character of the true gentle- 
man, Tommy Merton's gentlemen were no gentle:nen, 
except in the acceptation of innkeepers, (and the grea! 
vulgar, as well as the small,) with whom he who rides 
in a coach and six, is three times as great a gentioman 
as he who drives a post-chaise and pair. Lay down 
this as a principle, that éruéh is to the other virtues, 
what vital air is to the human system, ‘They cannot 
exist at all without it; and as the body may live uuder 
many diseases, if supplied with pure air for its con- 
sumption, so may the character survive may defects, 
where there is a rigid attachment to fruth. All equivo- 
ention and subterfuge belonging to falsehood, which 
consists, not in using fulse words only, but in conveying 
false impressions, no matter how; and if a person de- 
ceive himself, and I, by my silence, suffer him lo retain 
in that error, Lam implicated in the deception, unless 
he be one who has no right to rely upon me for infor- 
mation, and, in that case, ’tis plain, 1 could not be in- 
strumental in deceiving him. 

“IT send you two letters, addressed to myself, whilst 
at school—of which | now surely repent me I did not 
THEN Vail inyself,(so far, at least, as my very inevigible 
situation would admit.) Will you accept a lithe of my 
experience, instead of buying some of your own at a 
very dear rate?—and so, God bless you, my son. 

* * * * * * * * . 

» * * “ The vanity of excelling in pur- 
suite, where excellence dves not imply merit, has been 
the ruin of many a young man. J should, therefore, 
be under apprehensions for a young fellow, who danced 
uncummonly well, and expect more hereafter from his 
heels than from his head. Alexander, | tiink, was re- 
proached with singing well, and very justly. He must 
have misapplied the time which he devoted to the ac- 
quisition of 89 great a proficiency in thatart. 1 once 
knew a young fellow who was remarkably handsome ; 
he was highly skilled in dancing and fencing—an ex- 
cme good skater, and one of the most dexterous 





lime of life to acquire knowledge. Hereafter 
mist use it; like the young, sturdy taboorelt Wis! lage 


sang a good song, and waw the envy of every foolish 
fellow, and the darling of every silly girl, who knew 
him. He was, nevertheless, one of the moat ignorant 
and conceited puppies whom Lever beheld, Yet, it is 
highly probable, that if he had not been enamoured of 
the rare qualities which I havo enumerated, he might 
have made a valuable and estimable man, But he was 
too entirely gratitiod with his superficial and worthless 
17 tae to bestow a proper cultivation on his 
minds 

“Farewell, my dear Theodore, Iam almoxt blind. 
May you, my son, prove all that ean be desired by your 
sincere friend, and affectionate kinsman, 

*P. S—Have you read all Miss Edgeworth's tales? 
Do you remember tho story of Lame Jervay? It is 
hardly romance. 1 mean in this respect, that tempor. 
ance, fidelity, and industry have raised many a man, 
from as low beginnings, to respectability and affluence, 
The Lottery, too, is an admirable story, and, perhaps, 
a true one, except as to the happy conclusion, Tho lit- 
tle sketch which I have sent Buona, will serve to give 
you a rude idva of the waters of the Missouri, 1 hope 
you have not forgotten your geography. Do not ne. 
glect that amusing and useful study, Write to me 
often, and continue to send ecpies of your translations 
and «xercises in I’rench, as well as Latin, 

o . . ” - 7 . * o 


» * s “ Has the philosophical apparatus 
arrived? Does any one lecture on watural philosophy 
or chemistry? Are there any other Greek scholars but 
yourself? if so, what books do they read? Have you 
practised much in arithmetic ?—without ready know. 
ledge of it, the study of the mathematics will be vain. 
I hope, in your next, a reply to these queries, for I have 
observed that your letters are very seldom answers to 
mine, 

* * * * * * * * * 

* nd * * Whether you prove a useful or a 
creditable momber of society or not, depends altogether 
upon yourself; and I am truly rejoived to hear that you 
possess the inclination, in as great a cegree as you do 
the power: not that I have hitherto doubted your dis- 
position to learn; but there is a wide difference between 
a boy’s getting his lesson from a sense of duty, or a fear 
of punishment, and his applying himselt, with zeal, 
from a conviction that he is consulting his future ad- 
vantage, and from an honourable ambition to distin- 
guish bimself. To ezcel, there must be something of 
this ardour, Without it, nothing better than a tame 
mediocrity can be expected. The taste for reading, 
which you are now forming, will be a source of plea- 
sure to you through life. If the indolent and the de- 
haueched could conceive the enjoyment of a literary 
mind, their bousted pleasures would become loathsome 
to them, 

. . * * - > od * = 

“ Bizarre, Oct. 6, 1807. 

* My Dear Bors,—The time has at length arrived, 
when I may once more indulge myself with the plea. 
sure of your company. it is an uuspeakable satisfac- 
tion to me, you may be assured, and, | trust, not less 
sv to yourselves. Enclosed are twenty doliare, (five 
apiece, besides ten for your journey.) which may dis- 
charge auy little debts that you may have contracted, 
although | hope you have not oxposed yourse!ves to 
the iucouvenience of any cebt, however small: but I 
know that this is an error into which youthful heed- 
lessness is tov apttorun. If you have escaped it, you 
have exercised more judgment than I possessed ut your 
age; the want of which cust me many a heartache. 
When any bauble caught my fancy, I would, perhaps, 
buy it on credit, and always for twice as much, at least, 
as it was worth. In a day or two, cloyed with the 
possession of what, to my youthful imagination, had 
appeared so vary desirable, | would readily have given 
it uway to the first comer; but, in discarding it, 1 could 
not exonerate myself from the debt which | had un- 
wittingly incurred, the recollection of which incessantly 
haunted me. Meny apight’s sleep has been broken by 
sad reflection, on the difficulty into which I had plunged 
mnyself, and in devising means of extrication. At the 
approach of my creditor, | shrunk, and looked, no doubt, 
as meanly as | feld: for the relation between debtor and 
creditor is that of a slave to his master. It begins with 
the subjugation of the mind, and ends with the enslave- 
ment ol the body. The ancients sold the person of the 
debtor to slavery for the benefit of the creditor; we 
imprison it: nether punishment too cevere for the 
wretch, who is abject enough to submit to conditions 
which may, ultimately, lead to so humiliating a conse- 
quence. most intolerable portion of his lot is its 
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degradation, and to this he has deliberately consented 
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to subject himeelf, acontingency! At the same 
time, he must have the soul of Nero, who could inflict 
upon a fellow being so much misery, (and this is the 
strongest argument against capita punishment: for 
human batehory presupposes human butchers, monsters 
whom society should not tolerate, much less nourish in 
her bosom ;) J except, however, the case of a fraudulent 
debtor, For if ho may be enslaved in the penitentiary, 
who steals a dollar, — he may be punished with 
imprisonment, or hard labour, who dishonestly em- 
bezzles, or withholds, a hundred, which ho juatly ower, 
aud is able to pay. Ho is the greator rogue of the two, 
for ho adds browch of trust to rubbery, You did not 
trust the highwayman who forcibly, or the thief who 
privately took your dollar, or your money, You nevor 
put it into their hands with a sacred promase, oxprosved, 
or implied, to restore it again; but avoured it against 
both ax well as you could, Spoak of promises, (and 
every debtor i# a promivor, and too often a promise- 
breaker,) you cannot be too much on your guard against 
them, unless where the performance is undoubtedly in your 
power, and, al the same tune, will conduce to your honour 
or bene/it, or those of another, When | was a boy, 1 
was suinctimes betrayed into promises, by the artiul 
solicitations of others, principally servants, whom I had 
not firinness to deny. ‘The courage which enables us to 
say ‘no’ to an improper application, cannot be Loo svon 
acquired, ‘The want of it has utterly ruined many an 
amiable man. My word, in a moment of facility, being 
once passed, I waa even more tormented with the 
thoughts of the obligation into whieh | had unthink- 
ingly entered, than by the importunity of those to 
whow it had been given, Let me aavise you both to 
profit by my warning, and never make a promise which 
you can hunouratly avoid. When any one proposes a 
matter to you, in the lecst degree repugnant to yoor 
feelings, have the courage to give a resolute, yet mild, 
denial. Do not, through false shame, through a vicious 
modesty, entrap yourself into a situation which may dye 
your cheeks with read shame. Say, ‘Vo if wall not be 
in my power; I cannot: or, if it be a thing which you 
would willingly do, but doubt your ability, take care to 
say, I cannot promise, but, if it be in my power, L will 
do it.” Remember, too, that no good man will ever 
exact a promise of a boy, or a very young person, but 
for their good; never for lis uwn benefit. You may 
safely promise to ¢ry to get so many lines in Virgil, &€c.; 
and if you ‘do honestly endeavour to effect it, your word 
is not forfeited. In short, a promise is always a serious 
evil to him wio gives it; often to him who receives it; 
(unless it have his advantago for its object ;) for, putting 
full faith in it, he takes his measures accordingly, and 
is, perchance, thereby ruined. As to the prowiser, he 
is like the kecper, who amused the spectators of his 
lion by putting his head into the animal’s mouth, This 
he did frequently, and got it out in safety, until at last, 
the lion, in a fit of iJlhumour, bit it off. Your word 
ought to be dearer to you than your head: beware, then, 
how you pat it into the lion’s mouth. If it were pro- 
posed to you to save your lives by a die, and either of 
you had the weakness to consent, I should pity him, 
but, at the same time, despise him from my very soul. 
From all this, you will readily infer how dangerous it 
is to be the depository of a secret. Curiosity, my dear 
boys, is a powerful passion, but beware of entering into 
stipulations with any one for indulging it. Le who 
discloses his seerct to another, is generally supposed to 
do that peison a favour; but how falsely, a few mo- 
ments’ cousideration will show. He who offers to con- 
fide a secret to you, takes a great liberty, and, in fact, 
asks you to do him a great favour, that of keeping it, 
Which none but a friend has any claim to do. You 
Would be safer, and act a less foolish part, to promise 
to keep his mouey fur Lim, at your own msk, and re- 
fund what might be lost or stolen, because you would 
be sure that it was in your exclusive custody, whereas, 
the secret may be, and, probably, bas been, intrusted 
by the possessor to others besides yourself, and, when 
he finds it divulged, you are involved im the general 
suspicion, But this is not all, You lay yourseli open 
to embarrassments in many ways. . . 

“Keep this letter, and read it again—but do not 
show it; not that} am ashamed of it; but it is not 
right to show letters, or repeat private eunversation, 
except in very particular ciecumstances. Never do it, 
until you are old enough to judge of those circum. 
stances, and then with scrupulous delicacy. 


* . . cd * * * * * 


“T rejoice to hear of your amusement with your gun, 
and that you are regaining your skill. I hope even 
Buona will soon come to beat me on the wirg., Give 





my love to him: I long to see his rosy cheeks. My lovo, 
also, to Sally. 
“God bless you, my dear boy, Tam your fond unclo.” 


(To be continued.) 
meng 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Theo Journal of a West India Propriotor, which we 
very nearly conclude to-day, contains somo delightfully 
harmonious poetry, The Honming Bird, on tho last 
pago of last woek's “Library,” is itself a specinon of 
exquisite verification; what could be more beautiful 
than tho two following linos?— 


* Poised in air, and odour drinking, 
Fluttering hangs the feather'd gem,” 


Or the verse beginning, 
* Wandering bees at blush of morning.” 


Of the more lengthened poom presented in the num- 
ber to-day, there may be variogs opinions, hut none, we 
think, will deny the beauty of the numbers, and it must 
be remembered under what circumstances it was com- 
posed. Uno absurdo dato, infinila sequuntur—the poot's 
license having admitted one absurdity, you must yield 
all that follow. 

But Mr. Lewis’s book presents niore striking con- 
siderations than the mere harmony of numbers, or the 
singular vigour and freshness of his scenes, would elicit. 
He shows that the Africans are little qualified for being 
thrown on their own resources, and had he been asked 
the ‘question, would very probably have agreed with the 
gentleman who has so recently visited the West Indies, 
and furnished us with an interesting series of letters, 
that there was every probability uf some of the islands 
being abandoned to the blacks, and that they would 
return to their savage state. The climate, it would ap- 
pear from the Journal, at least the climate of Jamaica, 
is not suited to the African; for, with the best treat- 
ment, the mortality among them is dreadful. Though 
no advocates of slavery in any shape, we equally detest 
inhumanity, end we fear the result of the recent act of 
the British parliament, rejoicing that the experiment is 
not first tried in our country. Of the entire book the 
London Metropolitan remarks—* Independently of the 
solid information, there is much amusement in this 
work. He takes al) his mishaps and sea-iroubles in 
such good part, with such a joyous philosophy, that, 
before we get half throayh his journal, we really ac- 
quire an affection fur the man. He went out, at much 
sacrifice, on a mission of benevolence, and carried his 
philanthropic views so far as to excite considerable 
odium and jealousy in the surrounding estates; and we 
muc hfear that he fell a martyr to the best feelings of 
human nature, On many accounts we wish this work 
to become universal'y popular, und no recommendation 
of ours shall be wanting to extend its reputation. It 
has already become history; it treats of things which 
were, but are not; the negro and creole character are 
painted to the very life. It is really an amusing stady 
—shortly, we fear, it will become a melancholy one.” 

English Periodicals.—It would appear that the cir- 
culation which the cheap periodicals have obtained in 
England has-greatly impeded the march of those, by 
comparison uuw called * dear,” which have for a con- 
siderable time been on the decline. The Quarterly Re- 
view, the organ of the wealtly classes of wealthy Eng- 
land, was once as high in ci. culation as 14,000, and is 
now understood to have fallen to 9,000 or 8,000. The 


Edinburgh Review has steadily been sinking from 
12,000 (it once rose, it is said, tu 22,000,) to somewhere 
about 7,000 or 6,000. The Westminster, and Foreign 
Quarterly Review, both comparatively recent works, 
conducted with great talent, have found it very difficult 
with all their perseverance to rise. The Westminster 





has never, it is believed, reached a circulation of 3,000 
copies, nor the Foreign Quarterly 2,000, although if it 
wore possible for “dear” periodicals to obtain large cir- 
culation, there aye no journals more worthy of public 
favour than these two, 

The monthly magazines are ranked among the dear 
periodicals; of these there are only six of much etand. 
ing, Which are gonerally known, Those are Blackwood, 
the Now Monthly, Fraser, Tho Metropolitan, and Tait;* 
of there only one has beon omineutly successful ava 
publication, we moan Blackwood; with all the ad. 
vantages of tine ard porsoveranco it claims a cireulas 
tion of 9,000, which, if correct, is more than three times 
that of any of the other magazines. This number of a 
halferown monthly has only been obtained by the un. 
remitted efforts of seventeon years, many of them up. 
hill work; by the fall or the wearing out of every con- 
petitor, and by high literary celebrity. Nor would all 
there merits havo achioved tho difficult conquest of 
7,000 half-crowns a month, without the fact with which 
tho publishers have always identified themselves with 
the rich classes of churchmen, tories, anti-catholics, 
orangemen, slaveholders, and seoffers at all reform, and 
have dexterously boand the profiters by abuses to the 
interests of their publication, 

The Now Monthly was once as high as 4,500 or 5,000, 
but speedily fell. To arrest its declension Mr, Bulwer 
was engagod as editor, The magazine improved greatly 
under his management, but the circulation continued 
to fall, The publisher attributed the decline to Mr, 
Bulwer's liberal and independent political papers, 


The Metropolitan Magazine has never been in high 
circulation ; it is not long since the number was be. 
lieved to be little above 1,000; it has probably risen 
since Captain Marryatt enlivened its colunims with 
Peter Simple, &c.; he is in himself a host—one of the 
best Magazine writers and novelists of the day. 

Still lower in circulation is the Monthly Magazine, 
and it certainly cannot claim as much talent as its coin- 
petitors. But the most complete proof of the difficulty 
of a high priced perioaical attaining great success in 
these days of cheapness, is to be found in Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine, a work conducted in London, the great centre 
to which talent of every kind presses for employment, 
The chief writers ond the conductors of the magazine 
are those eminently clever men to whom Blackwood 
owes so much of his carly fame; Dr. Maginn for one, 
the redoubted Morgan O’Doherty. Fraser has had the 
advantage, too, of a very active and perseveringly in- 
dustrious publisher; Fraser is in its fifth year, has al. 
ways had a reputation for talent, and those piquant 
unscrupulous sort of articles which were thought to 
have been of so much use in gaining notoriety to Black- 
wood. Its success consists in occupying a large share 
of the public's attention, with a circulation very far 
below Blackwood. The reason is to be fuund in the 
fact, that other periodicals, such as Johnstone's Cheap 
Magazine, Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, and the His. 
torical Newspaper, the Penny Magazine, the British 
Cyclopedia, and a host of good publications, are in- 
finitely cheaper. 

While the monthly magazines were thus contending 
for popularity, Johnstone’s Magazine was started in 
Edinburgh at the price of ene shilling, while the others 
were fiom 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. This work is edited princi- 
pally by Mrs. Johnstone, the popular author of Clan 
Albin, the Nights of the Round Table, &c. Its great 
cheapness created a demand like that for our own 
economical * Circulating Library;” its success was in- 
stantaneous and complete. Tuit saw the influence of 
cheapness in obtaining circulation, and reduced his 





* The Gentleman’s has a character sui generis. 
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magazine, which had held the third rank among the 
monthlies, from two shillings and sixpeuce to one 
shilling, and is now reaping the benefit in increased 
demand, and probably profit. 

Such is a brief summary of the present state of the 
English monthly magazines, which are obtaining a 
considerable circulation among us, and respecting which 
the American public may be supposed to feel somo in- 
terest. Tait designates their contents with so much 
truth, that we shall not be accused of sinister motives 
if we copy his remarks. 

“ Rarely is a flash article, under pretence of being a 
review, admitted into the pages of the great Reviews. 
With the London monthly magazines, to speak gene- 
rally, the case is reversed, Flash articles (extremely 
light, and too often weak attempts at wit, are here 
meant) are the rule, many of them excellent in their 
way; and vapers of the kiud which forms the staple of 
the reviews, the exception. This choice of matter is 
intended to hit the taste of the circulating libraries. 
Nothing but light articles, it is thought, will be read by 
the frequenters of the libraries, reading-rooms, &c. 
There is too much foundation for the supposition; but 
it may not be wholly correct, for the quarterly reviews 
are seen in the same libraries. This aim at the library 
readers has injured the magazines. Their contents are 
of too slight and ephemeral a character. Lightness 
of matter is now so much regarded as the necessary 
property of the whole contents of a monthly periodical, 
that every really valuable, because useful article, that 
appears in a monthly, is denounced as ‘ heavy,’ or ‘un- 
suitable for a magazine.’ Why unsuitable? We fear 
there is not much of wisdom, public virtue, private mo- 
rality, or religion, to be learned from the monthly ma- 
gazines, and for our lives, we cannot see why it should 
he so.” 

—<— 

Mr. Audubon.—A rather singular controversy has 
been carried on for many months in Loudon’s Maga- 
zine of Natural History, between the friends and foes 
of Mr. Audubon ; at tho head of the latter, heading the 
phalanx like a general of more temper than discretion , 
stands Mr. Waterton, the author of * Wanderings in 
South America,” a book which some believe to be cor- 
rect, but about which many express their doubts, 
Mr. Waterton had long maintained that he was in pos- 
sossion of facts to prove that Mr. Audubon had applied 
to Mr. Swainson, acclebrated naturalist, to write his 
descriptions, &c. for him, and that Mr. A. “ insisted 
upon his own name being given to the world as the au- 
thor” of such parts as he wishod Mr, Swainson to un- 
dertake. 

This bold assertion has been at last met, and that 
question, at least we should hope, for over set at rest. 
In the last volume of tho Magazine, Mr, Swainson 
hiineelf comes forward and declares it a mistatement, 
founded on wrong information given by Mr. Ord of 
Philadelphia, whom he exonerates, however, from in- 
ientional misrepresentation, Mr. Swainson says, “In 
reply to the questions and enquiries of that gentleman, 
(Mr. Ord,) regarding the assistance it was oxpected I 
should have given to my friend, Mr, Audubon, in the 
soientific details of his work, my reply was, that the 
negotiation had been broken off from an unwillingness 
that my name should bo printed in tho title page. | 
was not askod to write the work, not did Mr, Audubon 
insist upon his own name being given to the world as 
the author.” 

As this subject has found its way to oar American 
popere, to the disadvantage of Mr. Audubon, we do 
that gentleman the justice of making the frots gone- 
rally known, without taking side with either his 
friends or detractors, Mr. Audubon's son has been 


and it was he who brought forward the statement from 
Mr. Swainson. We may state here, that Mr. Loudon’s 
Magazines, the one on gardening, and the other on 
natural history, are among the most pleasing pcriodi- 


the most industrious men living; we should be gratified 
to see his periodicals republished here, but if that is 
not feasible, an original work might be commenced, 
and could make its selections from these. Natural his- 
tory is all the fashion in Europe now, why should not 
such a fashion be adopted here? 


—>—_ 


For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
NOTES OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. NO.9. 


Some very remarkable errors in the text of printed 
Bibles have been pointed out by differert writers. In 
the Bible printed in London, 1653, we read, “ 1 Cor. 
vi. 9, Keow ye not that the unrighteous shall inherit 
the kingdom of God:” for “not inherit.” On this 
Fuller remarks, * Now when a reverend doctor in di- 
vinity did mildly reprove some libertines for their un- 
righteous life, they did produce this text froin the au- 
thority of this corrupt edition, in justification of their 
vicious and inordinate conversations.” —_ 

In another London quarto Bible, in tho singing 
psalms, it is said, 


“ That all the earth may know 
The way to worldly wealth,”—instead of 
“ Godly wealth.” 


In a Bible printed in the time of Chazles I., the word 
not was omitted in the seventh commandment. Selden 
in his Table Talk says, a thousand copies were printed 
with this omission. The impression was called in, and 
the printers deeply fined. In this same reign an edi- 
tion was printed, in which the text of the fourteenth 
psalm ran thus, “ The fool hath said in his heart there 
isa God.” In consequence, the printers were fined 
£3000, and all the copies suppressed by the king’s 
order. An Oxford edition of the Liturgy so late as 


the world,” is printed “the sins of the Lord,” a very 
gross error. 

Dr. Thomas Drant was a preacher of a peculiar kind 
in Englund, about 1570. The following is an extract 
from one of his printed sermons which has come down 
to us: “Specially, good Lord, O good Lord, tnis 
Lonpon Peoptt, though it draw near thee with lips, and 
have a name to live, yet hath it a most flinty and un- 
circumcised heart, and is indoed a people of no bowels. 
Lord, here is a rich glutton to be.seen, up and down, 
and round about, the town. Here is scarce any thing 
in the upper sort, but many a foolish Nabal, scrap- 
ing and scratching, eating and drinking, and sud. 
denly and unworthily dying. The eyes of Judah were 
said to be red with ¢rinking, but much of this people 
havo their faces fire-red with continual qos and 
carousing. Sodom and Gomorra were said to be full 
of bread, but rnese Lonponers are moro than full—for 
thoy are oven bursten with banqueting, and sore sick 
with surfoiting.” 


of some portions of Holy writ. In the fifth ‘sermon 


on the lift hande.” In another sermon, the dress and 
in rather unsparing terms, thus:—** This adulteration, 
and changing of God's handy work, by painting wo. 
man’s hair to make it soem fair and yellow, or their 
leers of their cheeks to make them look ruddy, or of 
their forehead, to hide the wrinklos, and to make them 
look smoothw, is of the devil's invention, and never of 
God's toaching.” 

Bossuet is considered as the glory of the church anc 
episcopacy of France, He was doubtless a very groat 


alive, and hie memo 
an edition of his works in twenty quarto volumes, 





“defending him during his late absence from England, 


cals in Great Britain. The editor is certainly one of| The book was for a long time a 


Edgeworth, a catholic divine, published a volume of 
sermons in 1557, in which he attempted translations! 12mo, Harpers. 


ornaments of the ladies are described and condemned | y 


he wrote that incomparable work, ‘The Complete 
Angler.” 

Hudibras was translated into French by John Town. 
ley, Esq., a native of Great Britain, but who under. 
stood the French language as perfectly as a native. 
t rarity, but has 
since been reprinted in Paris in Engiish and French, 
with engravings, copied from Hogarth’s; a copy of 
this edition is in the possession of the writer. 

A curious old jest book, entitled “Tales and Quick 
Answeres, very mery and pleasant to rede,” is quoted 
as amongst the rarest books in existence. The follow. 
ing is a specimen of its conteuts :—* A rude uplandisshe 
ploughman, which on a tyme reprovynge a good holy 
father sayd he could saye all prayers with a hole mynde 
and stedfast intention, without thynkyng on any other 
thynge. To whome the good holy man sayd, Go to, 
saye one Pater Noster to the ende, and thynke on no 
other thynge, and I will gyve the myn horse. That] 
shall do, quod the ploughman, and so began to saye 
Pater Noster, till he came to the middle, and then his 
thoughte moved him to aske this question, ‘ Yea, but 
ehall I have the sadil and bridel withal,’ and so he lost 

is bargain.” About as good as the jes/s of modern 
editions, 


—_— 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


Thomas M. White, Richmond, Va., has issued a 
Prospectus for a new literary semi-monthly journal, to 
b> called “ The Southern Literary Messenger.” The 
proprietor says—* If talents can be commanded by mo- 
uey—and if unremitting diligence and steady persever- 
ance on his part will produce their ordinary results, 
then may he venture to assure all those whose regard 
for literature may prompt them to look upon his design 
with favour, that ‘The Southern Literary Messenger’ 
will be worthy of their patronage. 

“ The Southern Literary Messenger will embrace every 
subject within the range of literature and the fine arts; 
and that the scope of selection may be as wide as pos- 
sible, and insure a body of matter always interesting, 
the best foreign, and all the domestic reviews and other 
periodicals, will be constantly at the disposal of tho 


1813, the line “ O Lamb that taketh away the sins of editorial department.” 


The subscription $5, for 26 Nos. of 32 pages eacli, 
large octavo. We anticipate much from the spirit of 
southern talent, and sincerely wish Mr. White ample 
encouragement. The first number will appear on the 
15th of June. 


—=— 


Dew American Publications. 


Brief view of the Constitution of the United States, 
addressed to the Law Academy of Philadelphia. By 
P. 8. Duponceau, LL. D., Provost of the Acadomy. 
Thin 12mo. 

The American Quarterly Review for June. The 
contents are as follows:—1. Washington and his writ- 
ings; 2. Life of Alexander Iamilton; 3. Italian Tra- 

dy ; 4, Cox on Quakerism ; 5. Life and Writings of 
Robert C. Sands; 6. Black Hawk; 7. Decline of Poe- 
try; 8. Paris aud the Anniversary ; 9. Public Distrevs. 
Key & Biddle. 

The works of Mrs. Sherwood, uniform edition, vol. 1, 


The Northern Traveller and Northern Tour, with 


occurs the following buld and coarse translation of|the Routes to the Springs, Ningara and Quobec, and 
Matthew, chap. xxv. v. 33, * He shall set the shop on! the Coal Mines of \ 
his right hande, but the rancke and atinckinge goatos| Enyland. 


ennsylvania; also, Tour of New 


A Manual on the Christian Sabbath, by J. H. Ag- 


ow. 
Fire Sido Piety, by Abbott. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


man; an acute disputant, an accomplished scholar, a 
deeply read Gvlnny ot a powerful and eloquent wri. days from ‘he press of Carey & Hart, and that we 
tor, In declamation of the highost order, and in atir-| have declined its publication, because, in our opinion, 
ing up the passions, as in his funeral orations, he has/ its merits do not compenrate for ita indecencies, Hav- 
never perhaps had his equal in avy pulpit in Christen- 


dom. The Jesuits a ne died. ‘Tirey published it, are refermed to the book edition, which we have 


The applicants to ug to publish Captain Marryat's 
“Jacob Faithful,” as it appears in the Metropolitan, 
are informed that the first volume, will appear in a few 


ing eaid thus much, those who are desirous of reading 


no wish to undervalue, but a8 a defence for not print- 





“ Old Isaac Walton” waa ninety years of age when! ing it ourselves, 
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